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THE FORCEFUL ART OF LEMORDANT 

By Henry McBride 




GROUP OF DANCERS (BRITTANY) 
By Jean-Julien Lemordant 



A LADY whose opportunities for 
viewing the artistic manifestations 
of the various nations are greater 
than the ordinary said to me at the pri- 
vate view of the Lemordant paintings at 
Gimpel and Wildenstein's : " Force — force 
is what I chiefly feel in them." 

Force is what the average American 
painter, who will rush to the exhibition to 
see what secret of technique he may wrest 
from a painter that official France sends 
to us with an especially emphasized ap- 
proval, will also feel in these works. As far 



as they will locate it they will see that it 
rests upon excellent " form," the word be- 
ing borrowed from the vocabulary of golf- 
ers. Lemordant is unembarrassed by his 
training. The full strength of his feeling 
goes into his stroke. That he has feeling 
is more important to the general public 
than that he has force, but since M. Le- 
mordant has been trained in the way that 
official France most approves, it will be 
just as well if some of our native officials, 
who also have fixed ideas upon the subject 
of training, will give a passing glance to 
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the fact that a Frenchman can be both 
academic and alive. 

This is so much to the contrary of what 
results from training in America that a 
considerable body of patriotic citizens, 
ambitious for their artists, have arisen 
who declare that no training at all is 
better than the usual education that is 
forced upon our unfortunate candidates 
for fame, and the most venerated of our 
celebrities, such as Winslow Homer, Al- 
bert P. Ryder, and George Fuller, who 
bloomed in retirement, are cited in proof 
of the theory. It is no part of the business 
of this short note to go deeply into the 
fallacies of our schools, but at least the 
hint may be dropped that much of their 
ineffectiveness may be traced to the ex- 
clusively technical nature of the instruc- 
tion imparted. If there were such an in- 
dividual as an ar^ instructor in this coun- 
try, he might be told that with the first 
disquisition upon the bones of the loath- 
some skeleton he might add, with the aid 
of the poets, something in behalf of the 
soul that used to own those bones, and 
that each drawing from the model should 
be watched with such direct study of life 
as the practice of composition compels. 
But the art instructor is a rara avis, so 
these cautions might just as well be 
breathed upon the desert air. 

In France this spiritual training oper- 
ates unconsciously, and there is no section 
of that country that does not supply its 
sons richly with the kind of material that 
is realizable in art. Lemordant, who is a 
Breton, does not have to go to a library 
to hunt up a theme when he is asked for 



decorations for the theatre at Rennes. 
The peasants whom he has seen from 
earliest childhood do any number of jolly, 
paintable things, especially upon fete- 
days — but what do they do with more 
heartiness and gaiety than the dance upon 
the green? The subject is merely a choice 
among an embarrassment of riches — and 
thanks to the unquenchable liveliness of 
the race, conventions in that land are 
never mechanical. The peasants dance 
their — what is it? a polka? it is something 
like a polka ! — much as they must have 
danced it centuries ago and with equal 
vim. That there is something immemorial 
in it makes it not only gay but sacred to 
the spectator, and how could any French- 
man draw such a thing coldly? Lemor- 
dant, a Breton, did not, surely. 

I saw it danced once years ago at Pont 
Aven, when Botrell, the poet, had come 
to that village, in peasant dress, to en- 
courage the peasants to continue wearing 
their classic costumes. It seems* the dear 
things had begun to learn, thanks to 
the infernal illustrated newspapers, that 
people out in the great world dressed in 
another fashion, and were imbibing their 
first draught of modern unrest. So Botrell 
sang his songs for them, and they danced 
in return for him. It was unforgettably 
pretty, the bonneted heads dipping in 
unison to the rhythms, and the men— all 
the dancers clasped hands in an endless 
chain — delighting in pulling their neigh- 
bors brusquely around the turns. 

I understood many old prints after see- 
ing that dance. 



